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Philip Sidney's sister-in-law. Sidney, however, did
not go with the party. Intelligence as to the trick
played on her first messenger having reached the
Queen in time, she despatched another and more
imperious mandate, and care was taken that it should
be properly conveyed. It was delivered into Sir
Philip's own hands by a peer of the realm, as Fulke
Greville tells us, and it carried with it " in the one
hand grace, in the other thunder." The thunder
was a threat that, if Sidney quitted the Court in this
way, he should never again be admitted to the
Queen's presence. The grace was that he should
have employment under his uncle in the Low Coun-
tries. Thereat, we are told, he was in no way
pleased; but " the confluence of reason, the tran-
scendency of power, and the fear of staying the
whole fleet/' made him immediately give way.

This episode is not creditable to Sir Philip Sidney.
The trickery to which he resorted, and in which he
was foiled, was by no one in those days considered
undignified or dishonest. But in the fact that he
should have been driven to such straits and such
expedients in his anxiety to do good work for his
country, instead of longer dangling about the Court,
we have an illustration of the unhealthy conditions
by which the chivalry of the Elizabethan age was
hampered.

Sailing without his partner, Drake spent nine and a
half months in his memorable sea-crusade against the
Spanish power in the West Indies and nearer home,
thereby so far arousing King Philip's wrath that
King Philip straightway planned the great Armada